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Byzantine, Gothic, and especially in English Norman work,
are many delightful themes which could be applied. Nor-
man detail, with its sharp clear-cut pattern, its rhythmic
emphasis, is peculiarly suited to form a basis for a modern
repertoire, as a study of, say, Durham Cathedral or Romsey
Abbey will show; and Byzantine and Romanesque sources,
which so greatly attracted the late Bertram Grosvenor
Goodhue, have happily inspired other modern American
designers, a good instance being found in the New York
Telephone Building of McKenzie, Voorhees &: Gmelin
(Fig. 76).

Turning to larger elements, we may note the poverty of
the treatment of metal windows and infillings which are so
frequently employed in the modern screen-wall type of
design. There are innumerable instances in London of
buildings with elaborate and carefully-studied classic detail,
in which the metal infilling is both trite and poverty-stricken
in design. The architect has sources of * inspiration * for his
masonry elements; but in the metal work he and the manu-
facturer have to combine forces in a field of fresh invention.
The result, in ninety per cent, of instances, is disappointing.
Again, old-time sash and casement windows, in their glaz-
ing, and in the proportioning and profiling of their members,
provided one of the great elements of design interest; but
the modern substitute, the metal window, has not been
refined by an equal amount of study. For example, the
metal sashes made in America are practically exact replicas,
in size and detail, of wooden windows. But the possibilities
of elegance in a metal sash window, when really designed
with respect for its possibilities, are hinted at in such build-
ings as the apartment house in the rue Guynemeyer in
Paris, designed by Roux-Spitz. These windows are of